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HERE is no one business subject so big as 


selling, and finally, when he prevailed upon 
salesmanship. You can talk the subject by 


Smith to look at his line, he used this knowledge 


the mile and discuss all phases, but when you are 
through the one outstanding asset 
universal in the application of 
salesmanship is tact. 

Some years ago, a well known 
lace curtain salesman (call him X) went into St. 
Louis on one occasion and found there a dozen 
men ahead of him, who assured him that business 
was dead. 

Mr. X went up to his room and thought out 
the situation very carefully, and finally mapped 
out a line of action. He called up Smith, one of 
the biggest buyers in the city, and on discovering 
that he was out, went around to his place, 
chummed in with the salespeople, discovered that 
large-figured curtains, white curtains and stripes 
had proved bad stickers during the last season, 
and the shelves were piled up with them; they 
hadn’t moved. He got a thorough understanding 
of what things were selling and what were not 


Sidelights on 
Salesmanship. 
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to big advantage. 

In showing the line, he would throw aside 
big figured things, with the remark: “I won't 
show you those because I don’t think they are 
good sellers in this market.” He hurried over 
bad sellers, that Smith knew were bad sellers, 
and dwelt favorably only upon the styles that he 
knew had sold well in Smith’s stock, with the re- 
sult that the buyer was impressed by the almost 
canny, prophetic calibre of the salesman, realiz- 
ing, from his own experience, that his every word 
was true, and he placed a large order. 

Now that’s salesmanship by applied tact. 

On the other hand, one of the largest and 
most important import jobbing houses in New 
York instructs its salespeople never to push 2 sale. 
These instructions perhaps apply more directly 
to the floor salesmen in their New York show- 
rooms. 

“If it is a decorator,” they say, “who, in buy- 
ing, comes alone, we assume he knows what he is 
after, and we never advise him. The majority 








of them would resent advice. If we can intelli- 
gently follow his line of thought, we are doing all 
that we ought to do. If, as it frequently happens, 
he brings his client with him, then it is all the 
more dangerous for our salesman to express any 
opinions.” 

Another\ .m includes in its sales policy the 
theory that short cuts to salesmanship are unde- 
sirable. 

“Wherever we can impress upon a decorator 
that we are taking infinite pains in discovering 
what he is after in colors and combinations, we 
give him the sort of service which obligates him; 
whereas, if a system of celerity, efficiency and ex- 
peditiousness so facilitates the sales that there is 
no trouble involved, the apparent value of the 
service is minimized.” 

Recently there was a discussion along this 
line of thought among a number of men who sell 
high-class fabrics direct to the public. 

“Women who come to us are women of taste 

discrimination, otherwise they wouldn't 
patronize our kind of establishment. So we 
assume that they know what they want; their 
ideas may be freakish, but we cannot afford to 
influence their buying the things we like; if they 
are going to live with them, they alone are to be 
pleased.” 

That sounds logical, but is it? 

A woman may buy the intimate, personal 
things thai she wears or uses and very properly 
consider nobody’s taste but her own; but the mo- 
ment she buys furniture or furnishings, she is 
bound to consider her family and friends. 

She will never be happy unless they are 
favorably impressed. If they rave over the cliarm 
of her furnishings, she takes all. the credit, and 
is proud of her achievement. If they are indiffer- 
ent or critical, milady is quick to defend her taste 
by shifting the responsibility to the firm she 
patronized. 

So, in the last analysis, if the room is a 
failure, the firm that acquiescently permitted the 
atrocity is the sufferer. 


and 


HE article appearing in our September issue 

suggesting the stamping or labeling of high- 
grade American furniture, has aroused commer- 
tial opposition on the ground 
hat the retailer doesn’t wish his 
customer to trace the origin of 
his stock. 

We are building furniture in 
this country as well as it ever was made, and it 


Value of 
Maker’s Name 
on High-Grade 
Furniture. 





seems as though there ought to be some mark to 
identify the maker. Chippendale would have 
been absolutely unknown to the present genera- 
tion if he was hindered by the business policy that 
prevails to-day in the furniture trade. But 
Chippendale used printers’ ink in abundance, so 
also Hepplewhite and Sheraton. And in the early 
days in America, William Savery, of Philadel- 
phia, not only illustrated his work, but stamped it. 
To-day, an authenticated piece of furniture by 
Rivington, Brinner, Applegate or Duncan Phyfe, 
of New York, or by Gillingham or Savery, of 
Philadelphia, has value far beyond imagination. 
The mere fact that a piece can be identified gives 
it special value and special interest, just as two 
paintings, equally good from an eye-standpoint, 
have different value if one is signed and the other 
not; the signed piece is always worth immeasur- 
ably more than the thing that is anonymous. 
There would be little interest attached to the 
collecting of old china, old glassware, lithographs, 
engravings, paintings, pewter, silverware or Shef- 
field plate were it not for the identification marks. 
The American Art Galleries have sold 
authenticated pieces of furniture with the stamp 
of the maker on them for $3,000 and $4,000, and 
in one case, a table for $12,000. Without the 
stamp of the maker, these same pieces would not 
have brought one-tenth the price. Their full value 
in the future of the very high-grade furniture 
which we are making in this country to-day will 
depend upon their identification. a sl 


LETTER has been written to the silk trade 
over the name of Charles Cheney and other 
members of the American Silk Mission which 
represented the Silk Association of 
The China America in the Far East, where it in- 
Society of vestigated silk conditions. This letter 
America. urges members of the trade to join the 
China Society of America, an organi- 
zation which promises to assist importers and 
exporters to a better and closer relationship with 
the Chinese, to furnish business information and 
to establish social relationship which will tend to 
lead to new fields of commerce. 

The organization, like the Japan Society, will 
be social as well as commercial, and will dissemi- 
nate accurate and reliable information on the Far 
East situation. F. R. Sanford Jr., treasurer of 
the Asia Banking Corp., is also treasurer of the 
China Society, and William N. Searles is the 
secretary. 
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TYPICAL FURNISHINGS 


IN NEW MONTROSE HOTEL, 
CHICAGO 


Decorated by Albert Pick & Co. 


























TAPESTRY PANEL CENTER OF INTEREST IN THEATER 
WALL DECORATION 


In the Granada Theater, San Francisco. See text on opposite page. 











— Granada Theater, a moving picture palace 
recently opened at San Francisco, Cal., is at- 
tracting wide attention from Pacific Coast deco- 
rators, Owing to its magnificence and the splendid 
character of the decorations. In addition to being 
the finest and most modern theater on the Pacific 
Coast it is the largest, having a seating capacity 
of 3,500, with ample room for more than 1,000 
persons in the foyer and lounging rooms. 

The decorative work was handled in its en- 
tirety by William D. McCann & Co., of this city, 
which drew on its store of art treasures to make 
the work distinctive and in keeping with the 
character of the 
house. The furni- 
ture was not only 
designed by the 
staff of this house, 
but was made in 
its local shops, as 
were all the drap- 
eries and hang- 
ings. The build- 
ing, as it stands, 
was inspired by 
the name it bears 
and the architect, 
Alfred Henry Ja- 
cobs, suggests 
that no greater 
inspiration cotld 
be asked for than the ancient city of Granada, 
where the Moors made their last stand against the 
Christians in Europe. Granada was the meeting 
place of two civilizations and two races, and on 
its grounds were erected some of the finest art 
treasures of the Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Granada Theater represents a modern 
adaptation of both these influences, although no 
rigid adherence to either is found in its design. 

The influence of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition may be seen strongly in some 
of the design, though more of this is to be seen 
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DECORATIONS IN A SAN FRANCISCO THEATER 





Auditorium of the Granada Theater. 


in the coloring. Jules Guerin’s color scheme for 
the exposition was the basis for the decorative 
style, executed by Herbert Lawrence, his chief 
assistant in planning the color work for the ex- 
position. 

An analysis of the building shows that a 
liberal use has been made of design not usually 
found in structures erected for amusement pur- 
poses. The canopies on either side of the stage 
are adapted from the baldachinos that are found 
over the altars of many Italian cathedrals, while 
the main window of the Market Street facade, 
with its golden bust of Cervantes, is reminiscent 
of cathedral win- 
dows of the early 
French period. 

The foyer is 
octagonal in form 
and four 
conies look down 
upon it. Twomag- 
nificent staircases 
give it added dis- 


bal- 


tinction. Over- 
head is a huge 
lantern, with a 


decorated parch- 
ment shell, while 
additional light is 
furnished by eight 
floor standard 
lighting units. Here is installed one of the art 
treasures of the house in the form of a golden 
bench, the original of which was purchased by 
William D. McCann several years ago, and 
brought to this country for modeling purposes. 
It has since been sold, but permission was secured 
to make a copy in larger size for the Granada 
Theater. 

On the wall behind this throne bench is a 
marvelous reproduction of an old tapestry made 
in Belgium before the war (see opposite page) 
and printed from blocks destroyed by German 





invaders. Its subjects are the Foundation of 


Rome, the Siege of Troy, and the Audience of 
the King. Other art works of this character are 
to be found on the stairways leading to the 
Plaisance. 

The ladies’ dressing rooms, of which there 
are two, are elaborately furnished with dressing 
tables, day beds, and comfortable chairs, the walls 
being covered with silk damask. Parchment light- 
ing fixtures with peacock decorative designs lend 
a pleasing finish to these rooms. 

The plaisance, or secondary foyer, leading 
to the balcony and boxes, tells the whole story 
of the Granada, and it is here that William D. 
McCann end his associates achieved their most 


signal triumph. All of the furniture in this great: 


room was built especially for this theater, and 
use was made of rare fabrics no longer obtain- 
able. The sofas and chairs are upholstered with 
expensive tapestries, and the draperies are of silk 
brocade in Spanish designs, made in Northern 
France. The furniture is in both the old Spanish 
period and that of the Italian Renaissance, but 
modernized in the interests of conrfort 
luxury. 

The stage curtain is from a majerial made 
to order and furnished by Johnson &',Faulkner. 
It is dyed a special shade and in daylight is a 
pomegranate, to conform with the color scheme 
of the house, but changes under artificial light. 
The antique sunfast velvet used in the passage- 
way from the Golden Gate entrance was supplied 
by Stroheim & Romann, while the only mohair 
used was supplied by F. Schumacher & Co. The 
floor coverings were installed by D. N. & E. Wal- 
ter & Co, T. A. CHURCH. 


and 





A NEW KIND OF ART APPRECIATION. 

R. RIEFSTAHL is an artist. He knows art; 

knows the history of art; is a judge of art— 
and what is the result? He is so saturated with 
art that his mental attitude is like that of a Roose- 
velt, Hughes, or Root, who, living a life of 
standardization, turn in their moments of relaxa- 
tion to trash literature and a return to the illu- 
sions of youth. So Dr. Riefstahl, amidst sur- 
roundings for the uplift of art, has started a col- 
lection of impressionistic paintings and sketches, 
the art expressions of immature people, having 
no technic but merely a thought in their mind 
which they endeavored to put on paper or can- 
vas. “There are two ways of appreciating art,’ 
says Dr. Riefstahl. “One is to accept a standard 
set up by others, and to measure everything after 
this standard. That is the safe way in the busi- 
ness world. It is without danger financially, and 
without joy morally. The other way follows 
one’s desires and caprices.” 

The theory advanced is that originality can 
only spring from the mind untrammeled and un- 
restricted by tradition, and the best way to get 
originality is to go to the source that knows noth- 
ing of tradition. 

As a result of this thought, Dr. Riefstahl has 
accumulated a lot of work by children and adults 
absolutely untrained, and with no knowledge of 
drawing, but the results are at least interesting 
because frequently there is an unconscious effect 
or illusion or an unconscious color vibration that 
is decidediy effective, and while hardiy acceptable 
as paintings, decidedly valuable as designs. 


Modern French decorative scheme used in David Belasco’s production of “Kiki,” at the Belasco Theater. 
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No manufacturer can successfully produce anything 


“a8 


without considering the demand for it, and this demand 
is influenced by the surrounding furnishings. 


THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF FURNISHINGS 


Saws furnishing trades have entirely outgrown 

the independent commercial spirit which for 
many years dominated every branch of the in- 
dustry. To-day there is no one article entering 
into the furnishing of the home which can be sold 
successfully unless it is in key with what is being 
sold in auxiliary lines. 

The upholstery manufacturer must know 
what the furniture manufacturer is doing if he is 
to be of service to him. It is the same with car- 
pets, wall-paper and pictures, lamps, and every 
other accessory of the home. 

No manufacturer can successfully produce 
anything without considering 
the demand for it, and this 
demand is influenced by the 
surrounding furnishings. 

These various lines must 
be produced and handled with 
a definite understanding of 
what is produced and handled 
in relative lines. Just as the 
fingers of a hand work to- 
gether so all these trades 
ought to work together as 
they all have a common pur- 
pose and when One ceases to 
function in harmony with the others, it is a 
crippled member. There is no use for the lamp 
man to attempt to push a Louis XV style when 
the style is dead. For years, the picture men 
have conducted their business absolutely regard- 
less of the prevailing tendencies in interior deco- 
ration, and as a result thousands of pictures and 
thousands of frames have been produced which 
sold only to the indiscriminate, because they were 
not of a character that the decorator, or even the 
discriminative amateur, would use in her home. 
There is no doubt of the fact that in pictures 
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“We are even limited in the size of 
the dogs we harbor.” 


the demand is subject to changing conditions. We 
can see this well illustrated by the disappearance 
of the steel engraving. Fifty years ago every 
American home had its walls covered by steel en- 
gravings. We all know the subjects: “Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon,” “The Last Days of Web- 
ster,” “Franklin at the Court of St. James,” 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 

To-day these same engravings, treasured by 
their owners, have little value, even as examples 
or antiques. 

Why? Because in the first place, the aver- 
age home of to-day is smaller than in the old 
days. Weare living a cottage 
life or an apartment life; and 
the wall space is too limited to 
employ these engravings. We 
are even limited to the size of 
the dogs we harbor. Imagine 
the Newfoundland of 1860 
in the home of 1922. Further- 
more, our walls are not treated 
as they were fifty years ago. 
At that time, the styles in 
wall-paper were in garish 
colorings, and the steel en- 
graving was a relieving note 
of quietude. To-day our walls are simpler. The 
pictures should be in color, framed either in 
gold, which harmonizes with everything, or in a 
wood that is in harmony with the woodwork of 
the room. But what do the picture men do? 
They put frames on their pictures that have gold, 
yellow, pink and blue of jarring tones, and we 
cannot use them. This condition can only be 
rectified when the picture trade recognizes “its 
affiliation with kindred home furnishing trades. 
Let the picture men confer with other manufac- 
turers and produce in harmony with them. 











We have upholstery associations, furniture 
associations, wall-paper associations and deco- 
rators’ associations. It would seem a very prac- 
tical thing to form a joint association of dele- 
gates from these various associations to confer on 
style matters in order to keep all trades working 
toward a common end. 

In France, they do this. Dress goods and 
trimming manufacturers and couturiers meet in 
conference. The mill men and style men work 
in co-operation. 

And it would seem that something along this 
line of thought could be carried out by the organ- 
izations representing the various trades which are 
parts of the home-furnishing industry. 

The decorator is not always the largest con- 
sumer, and many manufacturers have fallen into 
the bad habit of ignoring the decorator and his 
demands, but they fail to realize that the deco- 
rator always sets the pace. He creates the.vogue 
by which the merchant profits. Just as the fash- 
ionable modiste, through the fashions she creates 
for social leaders and notables, establishes a style 
which the ready-to-wear manufacturers copy and 
which the retail shops are compelled to offer—so 
the decorator creates through his affiliation with 
the best element, the styles which the public at 
large are quick to demand. 


Writing-room in the New Montrose Hotel, Chicago. 
Decorated by Albert Pick & Co. 
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No manufacturer can afford to ignore this 
source of inspiration. A board of managers or 
directors confer in the conduct of business with 
a view to bringing about the best results; would 
not a conference of the leaders in the various 
organizations prove of value in securing not only 
a knowledge of the styles that are developing, but 
co-operation in uniting the several factors in 
order that the styles may be more consistently 
carried out? 

Every big firm producing anything into 
which the element of art enters, has somebody 
who is a styler of the line. And a styler’s asso- 
ciation would be of practical assistance to them, 
as it would at least give an opportunity for the 
interchange of thought. 





NEW FEDERAL CARPET TAX. 
N JANUARY 1 became effective a federal 

tax on carpets and rugs, of 5 per cent. on 
the excess of price above $4.50 per square yard 
for ail carpets and $6 per square yard for all rugs. 
This tax is levied in place of the taxes imposed by 
section 904 of the Revenue Act of 1918. Below 
are given examples of how this tax will be fig- 
ured on carpets and rugs: 

On a9 x 12 Wilton rug containing 12 square 
vards at $8.33 1-3 per square yard priced at $100, 
federal tax of 5 per cert. on $2.33 1-3 per square 
yard (excess value) is $1.40. 

On a 9 x 12 chenille rug 
containing 12 square yards at 
$11 per square yard, federal tax 
of 5 per cent. on $5 per square 
yard (excess value) is $3. 

On 50 yards 34 Wilton car- 
pet at $4 per running yard 
priced at $200, federal tax of 5 
per cent. on $.83 1-3 per square 
yard (excess value) is $1.56. 

On one roll chenille carpet 
9x 70 ft. at $9.5C per square 
yard priced at $665, federal tax 
of 5 per cent. on $5 per square 
yard (excess value) is $17.50. 








BRANCH office at 942 
Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, was opened on January 3, 
by Frederick Rumpf’s Sons, the 
manufacturers of upholstery 
goods, whose mills and main 


office are at South Langhorne, 
Pa. 





FASHION® 


YEARS AMS 


Window exhibit of furniture upholstered forty years ago and in constant use ever since. 





Loaned to L. Kreiss 


& Sons, from whom it was originally purchased, for California Furniture Week. 


IMPORTANT AUCTION SALES ON 

JANUARY 24 AND FEBRUARY 9. 

HE following sales, scheduled in the gallery 

of the American Art Association, should be of 
interest to all decorators and buyers of the deco- 
rative objects. 

January 30, 31, February 1 and 2, after- 
noons.—An important collection of beautiful 
antique Chinese porcelains, both blue and white 
and single colors; silverware, china, glass, 
bronzes, exceedingly fine old Chinese and Ori- 
ental rugs and carpets, handsome household fur- 
niture and other objects of ornament and utility, 
to be sold by order of the executors of the estate 
of the late Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, of 
Greenwich, Conn. On view commencing Janu- 
ary 24. 

February 9 and 10, afternoons.—Ancient 
Chinese porceiains, potteries, jades, and carvings, 
bronzes, paintings, brocades, tapestries and 
screens owned by Li Mu Kung, a merchant of 
Shanghai, China, and including many gifts from 
the former Emperor and Empress Dowager Tsz 
Shi, of the Manchu régime. On free view from 
February 4. 





RECENT CHINESE IMPORTATIONS. 
RECENT consignment from China to the 
Sincere Trading Co., New York, contains 

many interesting items, among which are hand- 
embroidered silk bedspreads, split reed furniture, 
and some unusually fine mandarin strips for por- 
tiére ties. Another item of special interest is a 
large quantity of brocaded pure gauze silk, made 
in Canton, which lends itself remarkably well to 
the making of draperies, lamp shades, etc. 
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AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO. 
NEW CONTROL. 
| Bago & POWERS, who since 1904 have been 
' doing business as the Palruba Mfg. Co., have 
acquired the controlling interest of the American 
Pile Fabric Co., and as sole selling agents will 
market this firm’s drapery and upholstery velours 
and mohair and seal plushes. They will be 
located in the Herring Building, Twenty-First 
Street and Fourth Avenue. At a recent stock- 
holders’ meeting of the American Pile Fabric 
Co., P. J. Luth was elected president and general 
manager; R. J. Powers, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and J. A. Sommer, secretary. 

Luth & Powers started in business as mill 
agents in 1900, carrying a line of window shades, 
upholstery goods and carpets. When they began 
to manufacture the Montana cottage carpets, they 
organized the Palruba Mfg. Co., and at the same 
time began to import from England the Royal and 
Majestic burlap-body parquette rug borders. The 
English manufacturer was never able to supply 
fully the Palruba Mfg. Co.’s demands, so ten 
years ago they opened a factory to manufacture 
their own goods at Yardville, N. J., and this fac- 
tory still supplies Palruba registered rug borders. 


UNDER 





NEW WORKROOMS OPEN. 
ORGANSTERN & SCHLEIN, 

“ decorators and upholsterers to the trade, 
have recently opened a workroom at 2700 Broad- 
way. Their place of business will be known as 
the Bon Ton Shop. Mr. Morganstern has been 
in the upholstery business for over twenty years 
and is well known to many in the trade. 


interior 








“MODERN UPHOLSTERING” OMITTED 
THIS MONTH. 
WING to the photo-engravers’ strike which 
made the obtaining of illustrations difficult, 
we have been forced to omit from this issue the 
article on “Modern Upholstering.” It will be con- 
tinued in the February UPHOLSTERER AND INTER- 
10R. DECORATOR. 





BERKEY & GAY’S NEW SHOWROOMS 
HE Berkey & Gray Furniture Co. announce 
that they have leased the entire ground 
floor and basement of the building 113-119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. The new premises 
are now being remodelled and redecorated, the 
wholesale trade being strictly in view. It is 
planned to move in about February 1. 
A CORRECTION. 
N THE last number of the UPHOLSTERER AND 





INTERIOR DECORATOR, in commenting on the 
“Hookon” Drapery Support, we stated that this 





An attractive “movie” interior. See opposite column. 








support may be used in any window up to 100 
inches, giving the impression that the covering 
area was limited to the above mentioned dimen- 
sion. This was an error. The covering area of 
the “Hookon” Drapery Support is practically un- : 
limited. 





THE MEN ON WHOSE AUTHORITY 
PEOPLE BUY ANTIQUES. 

HERE are two men in this country who are 

great educators; possibly they don’t know it. 
I doubt if the Metropolitan Museum staff knows 
it or the Public Library staff knows it. Horace 
Townsend writes the American Art Gallery cata- 
logs and Dr. R. M. Riefstahl writes the Anderson 
Gallery catalogs. It is fortunate for the public 
that these men are authorities because their 
catalog descriptions constitute a very liberal edu- 
cation and their conclusions regarding the origin 
and character of furniture, rugs, tapestries and 
fabrics are final, and are adopted by thousands 
upon thousands of purchasers, 
thus proving their tremendous 
importance to the buying public. 
Students may read and study 
under Weitenkampf or listen and 
study under Kent or Breck, but 
they put their money into the 
things that are authenticated by 
Townsend and Riefstahl. 





THE ILLUSTRATION 
OPPOSITE. 
E ILLUSTRATE here an 
attractive arrangement 
shown in a recent moving-picture 
produced in the Eastern studio 
of the Realart Motion Picture 
Co. The dining-room table and 
chairs are modified Colonial, the 
overdrapes at the window are of 
red and grey check madras. Over 
the door, the draperies are of 
rose colored silk with cretonne 
valances of rose and chrome yel- 
low. 


RED. BUTTERFIELD & 
CO., INC., announce the re- 
moval of their St. Louis office to 
Room 708, Columbia Building, 
Eighth and Locust streets. H. 
R. Moore is in charge. 
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UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


NEW OFFICERS 
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HE seventh annual meeting of the Upholstery 

Association of America, Inc., was _ held 
December 21, in the Aldine Club. The meeting, 
which took the form of a business meeting com- 
bined with a vaudeville entertainment was at- 
tended by about 100. 

Reports were made by the president and 
other officers and the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees. These reports indicated that the asso- 
ciation had had a rather trying 
year, culminating in October 
with the abandonment of club 
rooms and the reorganization 
of the association, on a basis 
similar to that on which it was 
first organized. 

That the reorganization has 
met the desires of the member- 
ship was evidenced in the re- 
port of the president that 91 
former members had rejoined 
since the opening of the cam- 
paign: “On the way to a thou- 
sand.” : 

The treasurer’s report 
shows the organization in splen- 
did condition financially and the 
president and officers were com- 
mended for the successful cam- 
paign that had been undertaken to revive interest 
along progressive association lines. 

Prior to the entertainment features of the 
evening, the ballots of the annual election were 
counted and the secretary reported that the entire 
slate put forward by the nominating committee 
had been elected without a single opposing vote. 

The officers for the current year are as fol- 
lows: President, Harry B. Hall; vice-president 
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Harry 8K. HALi 
New president of the 
Upholstery Ass’n. of America 


Henry Jung; secretary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer ; 
treasurer, Harry H. Wallace. New governors 
for the year are George A. Bomann, John W. 
Stephenson, Lester W. Bond and James Kurnicki. 
Appointed by the president for one year, W. E. 
Rosenthal, Norman Findlay, Joseph Cavanagh, 
Thomas F. Gurry, Jr. 

Membership committee: James Munro; 
Harry H. Wallace; John D. Valentine; W. J. 
Dinan; Richard Bates; Charles 
R. Stephens; Sam Ward; 
Joseph Cavanagh; Samuel 
Wand; Joseph L. Swope; R. C. 
Martin; J. F. Errington; Ed- 
ward G. Mullen; George L. 
Delatour, Jr.; Henry - Jung; 
Carl E. Weren; H. G. Meyer; 
R. T. Montague. 

Following the announce- 
ment of the newly elected offi- 
cers, the president and vice- 
president elect were called upon 
for remarks, and Leon S. Fox 
requested the privilege of the 
floor for a few moments for the 
purpose of reporting progress 
on the Mileage Bill of the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations. 

The balance of the evening was devoted to 
entertainment and several excellent vaudeville 
numbers were provided by the committee having 
the evening in charge. 

At the meeting of the board of governors 
held January 11, Frank L. Potter was elected as 
a governor to fill out the unexpired term of 
Mr. Blankemeyer. John W. Stephenson was 
elected chairman of the board. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The Model Lamp Shade Co. has moved its 
factory from 1,028 Market Street to 239 Geary 
Street, San Francisco. 

The Redlick Furniture Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco, with a capital stock of 
$250,000, by A. L. Redlick, Joseph Redlick, 
Henry Redlick, Mark Sheftel, J. L. Abrams and 
Frank J. Newman. 

Plans are being prepared for an eight-story 
building to be erected at Fremont and Mission 
streets, San Francisco, for the Walton N. Moore 
Dry Goods Co. The drapery department will be 
given much more space in the new building than 
is occupied in the present structure. 

Thomas T. Greaves, head of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange, has purchased the 
Thomas F. Baker residence at Atherton, a penin- 
sula suburb of San Francisco. 

The Emporium, one of San Francisco’s 
largest department stores, held its annual Big 
Day on December 12, when all former records for 
a day’s business in December were broken. More 
than 82,000 individual sales were made, the aver- 
age being $2.99. The business of the drapery de- 
partment alone amounted to more than $28,000, 
or more than that of the entire store on the Big 
Day of 1907. 

The furniture manufacturers and jobbers of 
San Francisco will make a trade tour of central 
California during the week of January 23, tliis 
being similar to the trip made a year ago. 

The San Francisco Furniture Exchange As- 
sociation will hold a Spring Market Week event, 
February 6 to 11, and preparations are being 
made for the attendance of fully one thousand 
buyers. Some exceptional displays are being 
planned, and an additional drawing card will be 
the convention of the Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion of California. The plan of refunding rail- 
road fares to those purchasing goods to a certain 
amount has been done away with by arrangement 
with the managers of furniture expositions in 
other Coast centers. 

The splendid new store of the O’Connor 
Furniture Co., at Santa Rosa, Cal., was formally 
opened to the public on December 10, the affair 
being in the nature of a civic event. The District 
Attorney of Sonoma County made an address 
at the reception, and Luther Burbank, the plant 
wizard, upon behalf of the store management, 
presented the Boy Scouts with new equipment for 
their work. A splendid line of upholstered fur- 





niture and drapery and upholstery fabrics is car- 
ried. 

The J. Walter Crider department store at 
San Jose has added a furniture and general home 
furnishing department. 

Charles L. Smith, the Far Western repre- 
sentative of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., has 
completed his trip through this territory, and is 
spending the Winter in California. 

Charles S. Darling, Furniture Exchange 
Building, San Francisco, has become the repre- 
sentative in this territory of B. Saubiac & Son, 
who specialize in special order work, an addition 
to his regular lines that will doubtless meet with 
the approval of Pacific Coast decorators. 

Bruno Loevy, who represents the United 
States Lace Curtain Mills on the Pacific Coast, 
with offices in the Furniture Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, has also become the representative 
of the Derk Mfg. Co. 

John Roberts, formerly with the Frevert- 
Bledsoe Co., San Diego, is now buyer for the 
drapery department of the Pasadena Furniture 
Co., Pasadena. 

J. W. Barnes, of J. W. Robinson Co., Los 
Angeles, has been showing an exceptionally fine 
line of Chinese rugs since his return from the 
markets, and the business of the decorative de- 
partment has been greatly increased as a result. 

Joe Frank, who represents the Martin Mfg. 
Co. on the Pacific Coast, has established head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 

Thomas Develon is preparing to open offices 
at Los Angeles, and will carry lines of drapery 
goods and floor coverings. 

William Blake has been placed in charge of 
the San Francisco branch of Cooper, Coate & 
Casey. He was formerly of Los Angeles. 

R. Stein & Co. will shortly move from the 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, to new ground 
floor quarters on Mission Street, near New 
Montgomery. 

N. B. Thomas, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch of Peck & Hills, is making a trip 
to Eastern trade centers. 

At a recent meeting of the Portland, Ore., 
unit of the Northwest Furniture Manufacturers’ 
and Jobbers’ Association, William Healy, of 
Healy Bros., was chosen president; W. H. Be- 
harrell was chosen vice-president, and Ralph W. 
Blakely, secretary. 

W. F. Rippe is planning to open a depart- 
ment store at Hollywood, Cal. 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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HARMONIOUS ASSEMBLING OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Bedroom in an American home which has belonged to one family for generations. The desk at the right is over 
two hundred years old. 
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WHAT SHALL THE DECORATOR CHARGE? 


A Discussion of the Percentages That Must Be Added to First Costs If a Decorator Is to Make 
a Fair Profit on His Contracts. 


HERE have been in the last few years in New 
York City, four different suits tried in the 
courts where the complainants were decorators 
and the defendants were men who had given open 
orders for decorating and furnishing, and had 
contested the bills on the charge of exorbitance. 
Where a contract for decorating is under- 
taken at specific prices, this difficulty does not 
arise, but frequently, if work is undertaken, it is 
practically carte blanche or on a basis of cost plus 
percentage, and in such instances, trouble fre- 
quently results, and the trouble is usually due to 
a misunderstanding of 
what constitutes cost. 


If the cost of doing a job, for example, is $2,000, 
the decorator will come out with the small end 
of the horn if he charges $3,000, because if that 
decorator is a Fifth Avenue decorator, his over- 
head and expenses are 40 per cent., while on the 
side street they, would be 25 per cent.—and his 
bill should carry this 40 per cent. overhead and 
expense charge plus 50 per cent. profit charge, or 
90 per cent. on the cost. 

Manufacturers’ cost or merchandise cost by 
no means represents the decorator’s cost. He is 
entitled to remuneration for financing and plan- 











It is not unrea- 
sonable to charge 50 
per cent. above all 
costs for a furnishing 
job. Some decorators 
charge more. Some 
decorators, with repu- 
tations, charge for 
their reputation; and 
where a client is will- 
ing to pay, that is the 
end of the matter, 





rator who estimates 
without allowing 
proper percentages 
for overhead, plus his 
legitimate profits. 


ning, for skill and 
reputation, and 50 per 
cent. yields inade- 
Empty pockets are the quate profit unless 
reward of the deco- overhead and ex 


penses are also added, 
because they are part 
of the cost. 

It is surprising 
the amount of trouble 
and litigation that fol- 
lows these open or 
carte blanche orders. 
When they get to a 





but if the subject gets 





jury, the decorator 





into the courts, the 
courts decide and have decided that a decorator 
cannot charge a professional fee and a merchan- 
dise profit also. 

Juries have little consideration for the deco- 
rator as a professional man. We have in mind 
a case that recently came up, very similar to a 
case that is now pending in the courts and similar 
to two or three others, where the bill called for 
75 per cent. or 80 per cent. on cost, but in most 
of these cases, the cost was not properly analyzed 
and did not specify the overhead and expenses. 
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discovers that he has 
got to show overhead and expenses very con- 
clusively to justify 75 per cent. or 90 per cent. 
advance on cost. 

It is pretty well known that the architect 
can charge 10 per cent. plus his overhead ex- 
penses in handling decorating jobs. But these 
figures are misleading in so much as the architect 
has not invested capital in his business; his 
overhead expenses are not so great, and his serv- 
ice in financing a job, in carrying stock required, 
doesn’t involve the burden that is borne by the 








decorator. Seventy-five per cent. is little enough 
to add to the cost of a job involving the risk, the 
expense, skill, education of a decorator when you 
consider that even the five-and-ten cent stores 
won't handle anything unless it yields 100 per 
cent. 

The decorator, as a rule, is not a good busi- 
ness man, and the Decorators’ Society would be 
doing big work if they would establish some cost 
system and instill its principles into the minds 
of the craft at large. This could be only accom- 
plished by heart-to-heart talks, and the society 
would have to extend its influence to the many 
instead of the few. 

The manufacturers of upholstery goods in 
Philadelphia for a long time had their troubles 
with the small mills because these mills seldom 
knew what a thing cost. 

The manufacturers, in organizing their as- 
sociation, didn’t confine it to the limited few who 
were leaders. They took in the rank and file ana 
educated them, with the result that they elimi- 
nated a good deal of cut-throat competition. 

It is a notorious fact that there are decorat- 
ors who take contracts at unprofitable figures in 
competition with successful firms who know bet- 











Architecture that should inspire the furniture designer. 
See text opposite. 








ter how to calculate costs. They make little or 
nothing out of the job. Sometimes they even lose 
money, and consequently, they form a disturbing 
influence in the trade. 

What such decorators need is education, 
which can only be attained through conferences 
with the leaders in the business. 

The troubles of the leading New York deco- 
rators are not troubles of their own making, but 
the troubles that are made by the inexperienced 
competitors, and the only way to correct these 
difficulties is by personal contact with the 
offenders. 

The Decorators’ Society can do great work 
by bringing these men into their fold and showing 
them their weaknesses. 





NEW IMPORTING AND CONVERTING 
FIRM. 

N JANUARY 1, T. L. Atkinson, for many 

years with Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., and 
J. H. Wade, of the Wellington-Pierce Co., have 
engaged in business as importers and converters 
of velours, sun fast madras and silks, cretonnes, 
casement cloths, reps, as well as a general line 
of light weight drapery materials. The territory 
as far west as Cleveland is to be covered by Mr. 
Atkinson, and Mr. Wade will cover his previous 
territory, including New England. Gordon Far- 
quhar will travel Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and the Middle West for the firm and Carlise 
Griffin and Harry Williams will be in charge of 
the New York office. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSPIRATION FOR 
DESIGNS. 
NSPIRATIONS gathered by the furniture 
men, and by the designers of anything else for 
that matter, are usually confined to the direct 
source—furniture men going to old furniture for 
their ideas and the fabric men to old manuscripts. 
When you stop to consider that some of the great- 
est work that has ever been done in the field 
of design has been done by the architects, it would 
seem rational to look occasionally to archi- 
tectural designs for new vision. 

By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum we 
are enabled in this issue to give a doorway of an 
old American house. It is full of good details 
and it is only one example of what may be found 
by a research of good architectural examples. 


HE Baltimore office of the Robert Lewis Co. 
is now located in Room 302, Piper Bldg. 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN TO 
UPTOWN. 

TROHEIM & ROMANN have signed a lease 

for the eighth floor in the new twenty-five 

story Heckscher Building, at the southwest corner 


of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-Seventh 
Street. The floor 
fronts 162 feet on 
Fifth Avenue by 
100 feet deep, and 
the lease, which 
covers ten years, 
opens a new up- 
town neighborhood 
for the upholstery 
and decorative 
trades. The: new 
quarters will give 
the firm just double 
the space they now 
have. J. Clydes- 
dale Cushman, 
president of Cush- 
man & Wake- 
field, Inc., the bro- 
kers in the tran- 
saction, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that 
the neighborhood 
is already en- 
sconced as the cen- 
ter of the fine re- 
tail trade, and, 
owing to the con- 


gested conditions and the ever-changing character 
of the present wholesale neighborhood, it seems 
logical to believe that a general uptown move is 
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In 1865, -the neighborhood north of Twenty-Second Street was all undeveloped. 
Luke’s Hospital and the neighborhvod, at the corner of Fifth Avenue. 
Fiftieth Street, between Fourth and Fifth avenues. 


MOVE imminent. 
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To the left we show St. 
To the right, Columbia College on 
In all directions were open lots. 
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The new Heckscher Building, designed to attract the whole- 
sale upholstery and furniture trade. 





The lower nine floors of the Heck- 
scher Building were designed for showrooms. 
These have unobstructed north light and unusual 
passenger and freight elevator facilities. 

The building was designed by Warren & 


Wetmore, and is 
one of the most 
beautiful in the 
city. It rises 470 
feet high and is 
crowned by that 
now famous Chan- 
ticleer,le Cog 2’Or, 
the largest weather 
vane in America. 
It is thirteen feet 
high, making a 
total of 483 feet. 
A, beautiful ar- 
cade of black and 
white matched 
marble and bronze 
runs through the 
block from Fifty- 
Sixth to Fifty- 
Seventh streets, in- 
tersected in the 
center by another 
arcade running 
through from Fifth 
Avenue. 
The 
contains over 300,- 
000 square feet of 
remtable area, and 


building 


while Stroheim & Romann will not move in until 
June 1, other tenants will be accommodated by 
(Continued on page 102.) 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST SPANISH 


SHAWL. 
Freee feature of the American produc- 
tion of “The Wild Cat,” the spectacular 
Manuel Penella music drama now playing at the 
Park Theater, New York, is the unique drop cur- 
tain which is lowered during the intermezzo of 
the second act. 

This surprising and beautiful fabric is really 
a gigantic silk and lace Spanish shawl, 35 feet 
wide and 40 feet long. Its luminous surface of 
1,400 square feet is ivory-white silk, upon which 
great florescent wreaths and blooms of many 
colored flowers have been embroidered by the 
hands of the most skilful needlewomen in the 
Royal Tapestry Works of King Alphonso. 

It tock seventy-five women, working three 
shifts a day, thirty-four days to complete the cur- 
tain. So vast is this piece of shawl tapestry that 
its border fringe is ten feet deep, and when it is 
suspended from the proscenium arch of the 
theater, it is sufficient to curtain the full opening 
of the stage. This noble specimen of the com- 
bined arts of the weavers and the embroiderers 
of Spain was first unveiled at the Royal (orcourt) 








premiere of “The Wild Cat” in Madrid, and won 
the enthusiastic admiration of the King and 
Queen of Spain, who showed their interest in the 
production by revisiting it on two subsequent 
occasions. 

The curtain was executed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Don Livino Stuyck, director 
of the Royal Tapestry Works. When King Al- 
phonso learned that the enlarged shawl was to 
be carried to America as a part of the production, 
he requested the composer to permit it to be dis- 
played for a fortnight in one of the leading art 
galleries of Madrid for the edification of the pub- 
lic at large. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 
ECENT correspondence announces that the 
opening of the British Industries Fair of 

1922, in London and Birmingham, will take place 
on February 27. At this exposition, practically 
all British manufacturers will have exhibits, and 
all the participants anticipate doing a large 
amount of business, especially with foreign 
buyers, who will be afforded every courtesy. 
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A CONSIDERATION OFTEN OVER- 
LOOKED IN SELECTING FABRICS. 
ESIGNERS, decorators and dealers make a 
great mistake’in selecting colors without 

proper consideration for the use of the product. 
In other words, does it go into a brand new room 
or a room dimmed by age? This is a very vital 
factor in the specifications? 

Manufacturers make the same mistake. 
Their stuff is in most cases so obviously fresh— 
fresh in color and fresh in texture, and yet it 
may be used as a refurnishing factor in a room 
that is not new, and by comparison makes the 
old things look all the dingier. 

Of late years, some of the makers of high 
quality fabrics, responding to the call-for fabrics 
for reproduction furniture, have produced mate- 
rials that they have intentionally aged. The colors 
are dull; the texture is imperfect, and in some 
cases there is the evidence of wear upon it. 

One of the greatest disappointments in the 
refurnishing of a house is in the selection of ma- 
terials that do not harmonize with the balance of 
the surroundings. They do not tone with the ex- 
isting conditions and the result is that they make 
many things in the room shabby by comparison. 

The dealer may conclude that this situation 
is desirable, that if other things in a room look 
shabby by comparison with new furnishings, it 





stimulates other sales, and if the new carpet and 
the old draperies by comparison look dingy, there 
is a demand then for new draperies; and so all 
along the line. 

That’s true; in many cases it works out satis- 
factorily, and in many other cases it doesn’t. It 
depends entirely on whether the client or cus- 
tomer can afford the expenditures. But it is cer- 
tain any customer will appreciate consideration 
for his pocket-book. 





FURNITURE UNFINISHED 
HERE has been a considerable demand of 
late for furniture in the unfinished condition, 
in the plain wood to be treated, stained, painted 
or decorated to fit the environment scheme. 

To supply this demand one firm, William 
Leavens & Co., of Boston, are producing a great 
variety of styles in oak, birch or other woods, 
finished or unfinished, stained or enamelled, ac- 
cording to order. Below are illustrated several 
examples. They are also making some pieces in 
solid mahogany. 


HE Behrens-Urquhart Co. recently leased a 

three-story building at 19 East Eighth Street, 
Cincinnati, for their retail department... On these 
premises will be displayed their furniture, drap- 
eries, rugs, carpets, lamps and tapestries. 





Examples of unfinished furniture by William Leavens & Co. 





See article above. 
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ee All except the table are products of the Century Furniture Co. The table was made by the Lawrence Freed- 
We man Co. See text on opposite page. 











THE MID-WINTER FURNITURE MARKET 


HE Grand Rapids mid-Winter market opened 

January 3, not with a record attendance, but 
with about 300 on the first day, which during the 
first few days was gradually increased until over 
600 buyers had assembled. There are indications 
that the 21 days’ season would show a total at- 
tendance of about 1,800 buyers. 

Buyers found in 


There is a strong desire on the part of manu- 
facturers that this shall not be a “runaway mar- 
ket,” lest the prices of materials shall pyramid 
again and cause an increase to the retailer. Labor 
has not gone down enough yet; mirror plate is 
on a slight decline but lumber for furniture has 
increased some of late. Manufacturers do not 

desire increases, for 





this market a larger 
number cof exhibits 
than ever before, some 
420, not counting sev- 
eral exhibits that came 
in at the last moment. 
The Klingman, Keel- 
er’s, Manufacturers’, 
Exchange, Temple and 
Blodgett buildings—all 
old exhibit buildings, 
were “filled,” and a 
new exhibit building, 
the Gilbert, recently re- 
modeled, had every 
space taken. 

All the old stand- 
by periods were well 
represented in exhibits 
with the Italian Renais- 
sance still running 
strong, even stronger 
than six months and a 
year ago. “We can not 
get away from it—it is 
running so good in de- 
mand,” was the way 
one leading manufac- 
turer said. “We are 
gradually leaning to- 
ward the French influ- 
ence, but orders don’t 
show that it will crowd 
out the Italian Renais- 








they appreciate that it 
is a time to hold down 
all retail prices. How- 
ever, an increase in re- 
tail prices is anticipated 
within the next four 
months, a reflection of 
the almost inevitable 
increase in manufac- 
turers’ costs by that 
time—if order books 
are filled as anticipated. 

It was reported at 
a manufacturers’ meet- 
ing here in the first 
days of the market that 
based cn a report from 
the American Associa- 
tion of Architects, 
there is on the 
drawing boards of the 
American architects, 
over four billion dol- 
lars’ worth of work to 
be released, beginning 
at latest within the next 
six months. Again, it 
is known that over a 
million and a quarter 
marriage licenses were 
issued in 1921—two in- 
dications of how future 
business for the furni- 
ture man looks. 


now 








sance for some time.” 
He was speaking par- 
ticularly of living- 
room, hall and library pieces. 

In upholstered goods there is a decided lean- 
ing towards the French styles, but in living room 
and hall, the Renaissance is popular. One beauti- 
ful exhibit of bedroom furniture is almost wholly 
of the painted and enameled styles, done in 
French periods. 
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Highboy, by Berkey & Gay, shown at Grand Rapids 
opening. 


Manufacturers in 
almost every line state 
that mail orders in De- 
cember alone were large enough to give full busi- 
ness for several weeks. For three months in 
Grand Rapids, and in some other big centers, 
practically all the factories worked much over- 
time. Only Iowa and Minnesota showed a fall- 
ing off in business in 1921 over 1920. That with 
reference to case goods. Upholsterers here, even 














the small fry, report excellent business during the 
past six months, and this market shows longer 
lines on the average than for several years, if ever 
before. 

The best business conditions so far as furni- 
ture is concerned comes from the East. Follow- 
ing better prices for cotton in the South comes 
the cheering information that furniture has made 
vast improvement, while in the Middle West, 
furniture sales have improved radically. Also in 
the Far West the furniture business has been re- 
markable. 

The National Association of Retail Furniture 
Dealers will hold its annual meeting here during 
the market, which will aid in assuring a big 
crowd, 

The Phoenix Furniture Co. of this city 
celebrated during the first week the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding. Robert W. Irwin, who 
formerly gave most of his time to the Royal 
Furniture Co., is president of the Phoenix 
and the moving genius of the new organization 
of that concern. The line has advanced from one 
of the medium class until now it is a leader among 
the high grade companies. 

Nothing quite so elegant in the line of furni- 
ture for the Colonial home has been conceived as 
the highboy illustrated here. It is an exact replica 
of one found in the home of an American of an 
earlier day. Fashioned of exquisitely grained 
mahogany, with attractive drawer pulls and dec- 
orated top, it will without doubt, find a happy 
home wherever it is placed. 

For the hall or to flank both sides of a fire- 
place of a formal living room, is the walnut com- 
bination coffer and seat of sixteenth century 
Italian illustrated on page 82. Besides possess- 
ing unquestionable utility, inasmuch as it can be 
used as a receptacle for such things as rubbers, 
overshoes, etc., it has splendid decorative quali- 
ties. 

The highly carved high-backed chair on page 
82 is a reproduction of an elaborate model of the 
Jacobean period of Flemish origin. Chairs of 
this order are being used extensively in the formal 
living rooms of the better homes of today and 
add a very dignified aspect to the room. In a 
long hallway, they have become almost indispens- 
able, arranged with a console table and mirror. 

Particularly good at the present time are the 
chairs upholstered in hand woven tapestry, such 
as the one illustrated on page 82. In this chair 
comfort is considered, too, as well as its highly 
decorative effect. 





While it is true that there is an inclination to 
get away from the all-overstuffed davenports and 
chairs—with the wide pillow effect on the arms, 
it will be some time before the complete French — 
influence will be in vogue. The arms are taking 
on that effect first, and even though they are not 
so pillowy this season there is still much arm 
upholstering. 

Italian Renaissance tables are shown in great 
profusion, many adhering closely to true type, 
but more of them exemplifying the particular 
ideas and tastes of the designer. Polychrome 
decorations prevail in a great majority of cases. 
The charm of many of the Renaissance tables is 
found in the fact that adherence to type is not so 
close but that they may be placed in many homes 
where the surroundings are not so painfully his- 
toric and correct that the table makes the balance 
of the room look cheap and tawdry, or that it 
makes the wish of the owner to be in style auda- 
cious in putting in something that does not fit 
the other furnishings. 


H. J. Dante ts. 





MR. THOMAS’S DEPARTMENT 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
ERFECT department store arrangement con- 
sists of stocking goods so that not only are 
they convenient for the salesman, but also con- 
venient to the customer for examination. In no 
upholstery department which we have seen is 
there a better arrangement of fabrics and acces- 
sories than in Mr. Thomas’s department at Bloom- 
ingdale’s. Here every bolt of goods can be got 
at with the least trouble to beth salesmen and 
customers. 

The department is arranged with all of the 
cretonnes grouped together behind counters at 
one end, before which stand the tables where 
remnants and sale goods are displayed; velours 
and the heavier fabrics are behind another coun- 
ter, which is well lighted, making the matching of 
colors and so forth, easy; fringes and upholstery 
trimmings are behind a third counter, and ade- 
quately displayed. At the other end of the de- 
partment are cushions, covered and uncovered ; 
table scarves, etc. In the center of the department 
are racks on which are displayed lace curtain 
samples and drapery arrangements in exceeding- 
ly good taste. The lace curtain stock is kept in 
closed cabinets to protect them from the dust. 
These cabinets are of the sectional variety, the 
door of each section opening so as to form a shelf 
on which the goods may be displayed. 
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LIVING-ROOM BRIGHTENED BY GAILY COLORED CHINTZ 


IN FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 





“The Art of Home Decoration,” by Mary Harrod Northend. 


From 











HOTEL DINING-ROOM FURNISHED IN HARMONY 
WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ‘DECORATIONS 








CULTIVATING THE USE OF BEAUTIFUL PAPERS 


peepee journal, as well as the wall paper manu- 

facturers, have constantly preached to the 
dealer the desirability of stocking up with papers 
of a highly artistic quality. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that a stock of beautiful papers will not 
bring a profit to the dealer unless the consumers 
in his vicinity are educated to their use. There- 
fore, it is encumbent upon every dealer carrying 
the higher grade papers, to devote a certain 
amount of his capital and his energy to promoting 
propaganda to 
this end. In other 
words, he should 
advertise to his 
public in every 
possible fashion 
not merely wall 
papers, but beau- 
tiful wall papers. 

The argu- 
ments for beauti- 
ful papers are 
many. From 
among them, the 
one which will ap- 
peal to the aver- 
age buyer is that, 
in the long run, 
the higher grade 
papers are the 





cheapest. 
The shoddy 
product, whose 


only cause for ex- 
istence is that it 
can be manufac- 
tured and sold at 
an extremely low 
figure, never 
gives satisfaction. 
A great many of 
these cheaper papers fade immediately after they 
are placed on the wall; the colors in them most 
susceptible to light, disappear entirely, leaving 
only the more garish colors, and the result is a 
mottled effect unpleasant even to the most un- 
educated eye. The unhappy consumer who has 
purchased these papers finds herself, almost be- 
fore the paste which holds them to the wall has 
dried, dissatisfied with them and if she has any 
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A beautiful wall paper whether a scenic paper or an all-over pattern 
gives a touch of beauty to a room which no other 
wall covering can provide. 


pride in-her home she is already planning to 
remove them and possibly substitute paint. 

The case for the better grade paper is quite 
different. These papers are manufactured not for 
a day nor even for a season. Their designs are 
created to satisfy over a reasonable period of 
time, their colorings are printed in inks that do 
not immediately fade. On the walls they please 
the customer not only in her first moments of 
enthusiasm but during the entire period in which 
they decorate her 
walls. And _ this 
satisfaction which 
she takes in her 
paper, she credits 
to the man who 
sold it to her. By 
selling high grade 
papers in prefer- 
ence to cheap 
stock the dealer 
has made not only 
a good customer 
but a lasting 
friend to wall 
paper. ' 

Besides direct 
advertising, there 
are innumerable 
ways for carry- 
ing on this propa- 
ganda for the bet- 
ter class papers. 
It may be done 
through show- 
window displays 
in which papers 
of this character 
are shown in har- 
monious arrange- 
ments; it may be 
done by interior 
displays showing the papers on racks or even on 
large sections of beaver board in relation to hand- 
some but not too expensive pieces of furniture. 

Every dealer in the East should, if possible, 
examine the interiors constructed by Mr. Whit- 
well, in the Philadelphia office of the Robert 
Graves Co. Here good papers are displayed in 
a way which creates a desire to purchase them 
in preference to the cheaper grades. 




















First prize. 
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Second prize. 


PRIZE WINNING WINDOWS IN ‘“‘HOME CRAFT 


See text on opposite page. 











Third prize. 





Fifth prize. 


“Home Craft Week” was established by the Quaker Lace Co. to promote the sale of their products. It has 

now become almost a national trade event, and undoubtedly does a lot, not only to sell Quaker laces, but to 

promote interest in all varieties of good draperies. The prize winners illustrated above are as follows: First 

prize, the Wallace Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; second prize, McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; third prize, Robinson’s, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; fifth prize, Smith-Metzger-Wright Co., Warren, Pa. 









































EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY SGRAFFITO PLATTERS 


See text on opposite page. 











Eighteenth Century painted chest, made of soft wood from western Pennsylvania. 


THE JACOB PAXON TEMPLE SALE 


5 om Temple sale of furniture to be held during 

the week of January 23 at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, is of more than ordinary in- 
terest because it is a collection of splendid ex- 
amples from a territory that is seldom repre- 
sented in such sales. 


Mr. Temple 


From New England one naturally looked for 
the best; and in New York, Philadelphia, and the* 
larger cities, English and French furniture was 
imported and the styles were copied by cabinet- 
makers of rare skill. But in the country districts 
of Pennsylvania, there was an art that has been 

little understood, 





was for twenty- 
five years with 
the construction 
department of 


the _ Pennsyl- 
vania_ Railroad. 
His activities 


led him into the 
remoter sections 
of western 
Pennsyl- 
vania. He was 
the pioneer in 
many districts, 
he went in ad- 
vance of the 
road itself. He 
landed in local- 
ities of virgin 
soil where the 








‘ aici diac a” 


an art that was 
essentially 
a peasant art, an 
art pa- 
thetic in -its de- 
velopment 
—born of the 


almost 


humble  immi- 
grants from 
Baden, Pala- 


tinate and Hes- 
sen, who came 
to America to 
escape the mis- 
ery of Germany 
after the Thirty 
Years’ War and 
the oppression 
of  princelings 
who vainly tried 





collector was an 
unknown factor. 

Early colo- 
nial art, as exemplified in the South and in the 
East, is well understood. It followed the culti- 
vated art of kurope. The old examples of furni- 
ture and furnishings mostly came out of homes 
of affluence and reflected the taste of culture. 
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Lowboy by William Savery. 


to rival the lux- 
ury of the King 
of France. 
These people settled in Pennsylvania in the 
latter half of the Seventeenth Century. They 
built their homes of solid stone. Their furniture 
was largely of soft wood of simple design and fre- 
quently painted. 


Sometimes their wardrobes, 











cabincts and highboys followed the general model 
of the better furniture, but as a rule their furni- 
ture was simple and for decoration they depended 
upon color and crude paintings. 

We find in many of these old examples a 
general. use of red and yellow tulips, the principal 
motif of decoration. A fair example of the 
decorative spirit of these people is found in the 
pottery which they 
made and which fur- 
nishes a vast fund of 
thought for the de- 
signer of today. 

~ In recent years 
the have 
acquired many 
of sgraffito- 
ware (graffito) and 
we illustrate a num- 
ber of these pieces, 
furnished us by Dr. 
R. M. Riefstahl of 
the Anderson Gal- 
leries. They all bear 
the charm of 
thought and expression even though crudely 
executed. -It must be understood, however, that 
the material upon which these designs were made 
was of the crudest character. It was rough-ware 
and the design was scratched with a wooden 
stick. The process was primitive but the effect 
interesting and, at all events, would furnish in- 
spiration to the textile designer of today. 


museums 


pieces 





Soft wood lovers’ 





The illustrations of chests which we show, 
while apparently of the Seventeenth Century, sug- 
gesting Elizabethan design are, as a matter of 
fact, of the middle Eighteenth Century. 

The Temple sale will show also a remark- 
able collection of fine furniture. We illustrate 
for example, one piece, a lowboy by Savery. It 
takes its place beside any of the masterpieces of 
England and is espe- 
cially distinguished 
by its exquisite 
brasswork. 

William Savery 
was a Quaker whose 
name first appears 
in any authentic rec- 
ord when in 1746 he 
married Mary Reese 
Peters. He carried 
on his business at a 
place in Second 
Street, near the mar- 
ket, in Philadelphia. 
His shop bore over 
the entrance a sign 
on which was printed the legend, “At the Sign 
of the Chair.” 

Savery worked mostly in walnut and mahog- 
Several years ago, in the Palmer collec- 

tion, examples of his cabinet-making were on ex- 

hibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Other pieces in the Temple sale are of equal 
interest. 


bench, circa 1750. 


any. 


Another fine example of painted chest made by German settlers in western Pennsylvania. 
Middle Eighteenth Century 

















WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CraBp—C,. J. Crabb has been appointed by 
the Gould-Mersereau Co. to represent them on the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Crabb was formerly with Turner & Seymour 
Manufacturing Co. for whom he traveled the 
Middle West for six years. He will leave New 
York for his territory about February Ist. 

Mi_es—Walter Miles has succeeded Walter 
Sexton as assistant to Mr. Neiland of the Gil- 
christ Co. Mr. Miles was formerly buyer for the 
Butler Store, Boston. 

SeExton—Walter Sexton for many years as- 
sistant buyer for the Gilchrist Co. of Boston has 
resigned and will travel for the Royal Curtain 
Manufacturing Co. 

NEELY—Samuel J. Neely was recently ap- 
pointed buyer and manager for the wholesale 
upholstery department of Alms & Doepke Co., 
Cincinnati. Mr. Neely succeeds John Speckman, 
lately deceased. 

Hvurtey—Joseph B. Hurley will cover the 
Southern states for the H. F. Walliser Co., the 
Chicago trimming manufacturers. He will make 
his headquarters at the firm’s New York office, 
41 Union Square. Mr. Hurley was formerly 
with P. K. Wilson & Sons. 

ANbDERSON—F. A. Anderson, carpet and up- 
holstery buyer for the McAlpin Co., Cincinnati, 
O., resigned on January 1 to accept a similar 
position with the Tiedtke Brothers Co., of 
Toledo. 

Wyman—S. J. Wyman for many years with 
Johnson & Faulkner has joined the sales or- 
ganization of Stroheim & Romann. He will rep- 
resent them in Chicago. : 

JarrETT—Dolph Jarrett, formerly with E. 
C. Carter & Son, is now connected with the 
Brooklyn Curtain works as general salesman for 
Greater New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 

LonENSTEIN—Jesse Lobenstein, with Emden 
& Wormser, whose recent injuries were reported 
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in the December UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DeEcorATOR, has so far recovered as to be able to 
start on his regular trip January 3. ° 

Manoney—D. J. Mahoney is now covering 
the Western territory as far as Denver and east 
to Jackson, Mich., for Stroheim & Romann. Mr. 
Mahoney was formerly with Loeb & Schoenfeld. 

WaALLISER—R. E. Walliser of H. F. Walliser 
Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

BuLtson—David F. Bulson is now covering 
the metropolitan district, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, for Claflins Inc. 

HvuyLer—Henry J. Huyler is now traveling 
New York State and Pennsylvania for Claflins 
Inc. 

STURMER—Jacob Sturmer leaves for Europe 
on January 18, sailing on the steamer Paris. Mr. 
Sturmer will visit France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium and England in the quest of 
novelties to be incorporated in his line of lace 
curtains, etc. 

McBrine—W. E. McBride, for the past 
fifteen years representing Stroheim & Romann 
in Chicago, has severed this connection January 
1 and has taken the lines of E. C. Carter & Son 
for the Middle West territory. 

He will have associated with him Albert E. 
Schmidt, who has also. been with Stroheim & 
Romann for the same period of years, and it is 
their intention to add other lines of upholstery 
fabrics which will be shown at their headquarters, 
Room 1801 Heyworth Building, Chicago, and in 
the territory they cover. 

BorstLEMAN—W. L. Borstleman, Jr., for 
eleven years with S. M. Schwab & Co.,’ has 
joined the traveling force of the Riverdale Manu- 
facturing Co., beginning January 1. 

SraHELI—Arnold Staheli, of Staheli, Riet- 
mann. & Co., returned on December 28 from a trip 
to Switzerland, in the interests of his firm. 

FinpLAY—Norman Findlay, of Rosenthal, 











Findlay & McDonald, reached England early in 
December on a trip in the interests of his firm 
and returned on the 28th, with the announce- 
ment that his firm had secured the sole American 
agency for the lines made and produced by Alex- 
ander Jamieson & Co., Darvel, Scotland. 

Frercuson—Louis Ferguson, of Ferguson 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., returned from a trip 
to Europe on December 28, on the S. S. Olympic. 
The fact that Arnold Staheli and Norman Find- 
lay were fellow passengers on the same boat con- 
tributed to the pleasure of this representative 
group on the trip. 

SKELLY—James A. Skelly, of Molloy-Skelly 
Carpet Co., sailed recently from Vancouver for 
China. Mr. Skelly’s mission abroad is to investi- 
gate conditions in China and, if possible, select 
a line of Chinese rugs such as his firm has been 
showing extensively during the last year. 

Moore—H. R. Moore is now representing 
Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc., in their St. Louis 
office Eighth and Locust streets. 

Bester—Harry W. Bester, buyer for John 
W. Thomas, Minneapolis, has presented his resig- 
nation to take effect immediately. Mr. Bester 
was for many years with the Thomas concern. 
His plans for the future are not as yet formu- 
lated. 

Dre Gorr—Mr. and Mrs. De Goff, parents 
of Herman De Goff, of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary Janu- 
ary 15. The function was held at The Wallace, 
152d Street and the esteemed couple were the 
recipients of hearty congratulations from a host 
of friends. 

Hirrs—W. W. Hills succeeds Hilgers & 
Hills as San Francisco representative for the 
Robert Lewis Co., retaining the former address 
of 548 Pacific Building. 

BLtackMAN—J. K. Blackman, who repre- 
sents Johnson & Faulkner in Chicago and con- 
tiguous territory, has been in New York recently 
attending the annual get-together. Mr. Skill- 
man, of the Johnson & Faulkner traveling staff, is 
to cover the Middle West territory formerly cov- 
ered by O. D. Baker, and Mr. Twiss will cover 
New York State and the South, formerly covered 
by Mr. Wyman. 





C. J. MAGEE & CO. REMOVAL 
N FEBRUARY 1, C. J. Magee & Co. will be 
located in their new salesrooms, 315 Fourth 
Avenue. 
Aside from their lines of fancy scrims, mar- 





quisettes and etamines of their own converting, 
Magee & Co. are showing distinct novelties in silk 
casement cloths, mercerized repps and poplins, 
and an extensive line of new patterns in cre- 
tonnes. 





A NEW CLASS OF HIGH GRADE 
CRETONNES 

LOCK-PRINTED cretonnes, produced by a 

new process, are being shown by Loeb & 
Schoenfeld and are exciting considerable interest 
by reason of the fact that, although they are of 
very high character of design, coloring and print- 
ing, they are, nevertheless, offered at a price sur- 
prisingly low for regular goods. For want of a 
better name they are called “block prints”—cer- 
tainly they are not stencilled, but Mr. Wingert 
doesn’t disclose the actual technique of the work. 
What impresses one particularly, apart from the 
highly artistic character of the offering, is the 
intensity of the colorings. Some of the patterns, 
at ten foot distance, have that bloom and depth of 
tone imparted by a velvet. The blacks are par- 
ticularly illusive, and although the goods are just 
put on the market, plans are already being made 
for increased production. 





A THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

HE Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, 

celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of the 
foundation of their business on January 1. In 
1892, when the business started, they were lo- 
cated at 639 North Broad Street, and J. R. Huns- 
berger was one of the original incorporators. In 
1903, his two brothers, C. A. and H. Hunsberger 
were taken into the firm. For a number of years, 
their plant has been located at 1011 Diamond 
Street. 





A NEW CABLING MACHINE. 

HE Terhune-Searing Machine Co. have put 

out a cabling machine which they claini puts 
the twist in the single strands and cables two or 
three strands together, releasing the surplus twist 
out and leaving the finished cord dead; this is all 
done in one operation. Mr. Terhune and his as- 
sociates are pioneers in the cord business and 
have been building cording machines for thirty- 
five years. Their plant is working 100 per cent. 
capacity. 


HE Johnson Leather Co., Inc., announce their 

removal, on February 1, to 211 West Nine- 
teenth Street, New York, The telephone number 
remains Watkins 7707. 
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SMOKING-ROOM ABOARD THE YACHT “‘NOURMAHAL’’ 


The property of Vincent Astor. Leather upholstered chairs and coal-burning fireplace are unusual features of 
this yacht interior. 



































TWO ROOMS CHARACTERIZED BY GRACEFUL ASSEM- 
BLING OF PERIOD FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 









































Every shop proprietor should instruct his salesmen in the 
value of manufacturers’ samples and order them carefully 
and systematically preserved. 


A LIBRARY FOR’ BLUEPRINTS, 


HE waste of upholstery samples is a waste 

not only of the material that the upholstery 
men distrib-ite, but is a waste of efficiency in the 
conduct of business. Every sample that reaches 
the dealer, decorator or the little upholsterer rep- 
resents value. That value should be a part of 
the permanent system of record. 

It is just as necessary to know dead samples 
as the live samples. The furniture manufactur- 
ers, also furnish a mass of 
illustrative material that is of 
the most vital importance. 
Every photograph, every blue- 
print and every catalog, for 
that matter, should be careful- 
ly preserved ; and if preserved, 
a collection will soon consti- 
tute a mass of material that 
is of incalculable service. 

In Mr. Clarke’s depart- 
ment at Marshall Field & 
Co.’s in Chicago, they inaugu- 
rated some time ago a library 
of illustrations, and in this 
library, photographs clipped 
from trade journals form a 
most important feature. How 
far Mr. Clarke has. followed 
this system we do not know, 
but we can readily compre- . 
hend the efficiency of a cabi- 
net which contains a record 
of everything in the way of 
illustrations that can possibly 
be secured. The trouble to- 
day is that the recipient of a catalog, blueprint, 
or photograph utilizes it for some specific case in 
hand and possibly relegates it to some drawer or 
till or junk heap. And that is the end of it. 

Let’s assume, however, that some system is 
adopted similar to the system at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where all photographs that come 
into the possession of the librarian are carefully 
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[feat 
X 


Type of cabinet especially suitable for 
filing blueprints, furniture illustra- 
tions, etc. 


Er. 


filed as you would file a letter under the proper 
alphabetical classification. And this classification 
goes further than the mere generic term. Chairs 
are subdivided into cottage chairs, Colonial 
chairs, Queen Anne chairs, Elizabethan chairs, 
French chairs, etc., etc. 

If this system were adopted by the dealer, 
it would prove of inestimable value. Supple- 
mental to the illustration would be the data on the 
back—the name of the manu- 
facturer, the date of its re- 
ceipt, cost, to whom it was 
sold, price, etc. 

Every blueprint, every 
photograph, every scrap of 
illustration has its usefulness. 
It is a waste of time and 
money to mislay this informa- 
tive material. A collection of 
the available illustrations that 
every office receives and every 
salesroom receives, becomes a 
most important asset in sales- 
manship. 

A catalog cannot always 
be used in the presence of a 
customer. It is not always 
advisable to disclose to a cus- 
tomer one’s source of supply, 
but the contents of the catalog 
can always be used if the 
illustrations are properly cut 
out and mounted on cards and 
the printed data transferred to 
the card in writing. Then 
have each card classified in its proper location in 
a file cabinet. The wastage which the maker of 
fine furniture suffers is not a wastage of actual 
material, but it is a wastage of service. Every 
blueprint, every photograph that goes out should 
be carefully and systematically preserved ; its use- 
fulness should be perpetuated not alone for its 
actual value, but for its usefulness in sales. 
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We doubi if there is one buyer in a hundred 
that capitalizes this mass of valuable matter. It 
is human nature to regard with scant considera- 
tion the things that we get for nothing, and 
it is perhaps because these illustrations cost 
nothing that the decorator appraises them ac- 
cordingly. 

A blueprint or photograph may be used as a 
means for a sale and for the time being its value 
is appreciated; but the minute that the sale is 
of the 
illustration goes into a top-drawer, shelf, corner 
or box, and it is forgotten. 
ended. 

The filing cabinet that we illustrate on the 
preceding page is the ordinary stock cabinet. The 
case is about 4 ft. high, 2 ft. deep, and about 15 in. 
wide. The cards that it accommodates are 10x 12 
inches. This cabinet shows three drawers. They 
are made to accommodate four or even five draw- 
ers. It is an elastic system. 


consummated or fails consummation, 


Its usefulness is 





L. MANE & CO. IN NEW QUARTERS. 

N THE first of January L. Mane & Co., 
XY manufacturers of upholstery trimmings and 
art lamp shades, removed to 443 Fourth Avenue. 
This firm has taken an entire floor for the display 
of their products and the novelties purchased by 
Mr. Mané on his recent trip abroad. 


Weaving a hand-tuited rug, fifty-two feet wide. 








WEAVING A FIFTY-TWO FOOT HAND- 
TUFTED RUG. 
HE accompanying illustration shows a hand- 
tufted rug fifty-two feet wide in process of 
construction. This rug was recently made to the 
order of-I. Ginzkey-Maffersdorf, Inc., rug im- 
porters. 

Changing conditions since the war have 
brought the hand-tufted rug back into favor. 
These rugs are adaptable to almost every use, 
from the hotel lobby to the finest drawing room 
They can be manufactured to fit the exact size 
or shape of any room, in colors to match exactly 
draperies, wall paper, or furniture. Their very 
thick pile gives these rugs a maximum of wear- 
ing service. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 
IN FEBRUARY. 
T WAS determined at a recent meeting of the 
board of governors of the Upholstery Associ- 
ation of America, that a dinner and dance be held 
at the Waldorf, on February 27. The board of 
governors will act as a committee of the whole in 
charge of the function. 


HE Chesterfield Furniture Co. has removed 
to 295 Vernon Avenue, Long Island City. 


See text at top of page. 
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FURNITURE OF THE 
PILGRIM CENTURY 


A Review of a Recent Volume of Interest to 


Every Lover of Antique American Furniture. 














BOOK of unusual interest, recently pub- 
lished, is “Furniture of the Pilgrim Cen- 
tury,” by Wallace Nutting. In 580 pages, the 
author illustrates and describes over one thousand 
pieces of American made furniture never before 
illustrated. Most of these pieces were made dur- 
ing what Mr. Nutting calls the “Pilgrim Century,” 
which he places between 1620 and 1720, although 
the greater bulk of the pieces were made proba- 
bly after 1650. At present, they are to be found 
mostly in private collections. 

The majority are of New England origin and 
the outstanding characteristic of the collection is 
that it discloses no new forms, nothing distinctly 
American, but rather a continuation of the con- 
ditions and traditions of old England. The his- 
toric relationship of our Colonial furniture to 
English furniture is plainly shown in this book, 
a fact which has heretofore never been sufficient- 
ly emphasized. Every new English fashion in 
furniture had its reflection here, and in many in- 


stances the fashion is reflected in a manner more 
simple than the English original. 

Another surprising fact brought out is that 
their Colonial forebears, with their heavy tasks 
for subduing the country and creating the 
mechanism of a new civilization, could have had 
the time to create furniture at once so substan- 
tial and so beautiful. But the reason for this will 
be understood when we recall that the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth centuries in England were 
periods of great activity in domestic architecture 
and domestic furniture, and the colonists con- 
tinued these traditions, which they modified to 
suit their new social and economic conditions in 
their new home. 

This book possesses a feature often neg- 
lected by other writers on Colonial furniture. It 
is profuse in illustrations of the minor acces- 
sories, such as candlesticks, pipe boxes, fire tongs, 
knockers, hinges, etc. 

Published by Marshall Jones & Co., Boston. 
Price $15. 





INTERESTING STATISTICS IN THE MAIL-ORDER TRADE 


N RECENT statements made by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Montgomery, Ward & Co., and 
The National Cloak & Suit Co., the three largest 
mail-order houses in the United States, some 
very interesting statistics are published. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s gross sales during the past year 
were $200,000,000. It seems like a lot of money 
for one firm, but it isn’t when you consider that 
although these gross sales are 150 per cent. 
greater than in 1914, the inventories have in- 
creased nearly 700 per cent. Montgomery, Ward 
& Co. have suffered equally with the other mail- 
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order houses owing to the shrinkage of the farmer 
trade. The loss from inventory shrinkage alone 
was over $5,000,000. 

In the Fall of 1920, their inventory stood at 
$12,000,000. By the end of the first half of 1921, 
they stood at $6,000,000. These figures we quote 
to show the great volume of business done by this 
class of merchandising. 

Think for a moment of the sales of one firm 
running into $200,000,000 a year, and you can 
get some idea how the local dealer is affected by 
the mail-order house. 

































































































































































































































































SOME EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A DRAPERY CATALOG 


See text at top of opposite page. 

















DRAPERY ILLUSTRATIONS CHARAC- 
TERIZED BY NATURALNESS. 


E HAVE frequently preached the doctrine 

of realism, even in catalog illustrations, and 
have especially preached the policy of naturalism 
in the display of goods. Displays, generally, are 
stilted and stunted. They are artificial. If a room 
is shown, it is mechanically right and follows per- 
haps the exact dictate of the periods, but it is not 
a natural room. There is nothing more tan- 
talizing, for example, than to see a child’s room 
displayed, as is. so frequently the case, with the 
right kind of furnishings and the right kind of 
wall paper, with even the youngster’s toys to give 
it atmosphere ; but the toys are all fresh and new, 
everything is in its place and orderly. 

That is not our idea of a child’s room. If 
some of these toys were smashed there would be 
some realism to the room. So we are glad to see 
our thought expressed so cleverly in a book issued 
by the Orinoka Mills, covering the subject of 
their products and suggesting ways of using their 
drapery fabrics. Every bit of drapery that is 
shown is enhanced by a touch of naturalism 
which is a detail of every illustration. 





AN EXPERT IN SYSTEMS 
LARENCE WHYBROW could write a book 
on system and a rattling good book. He has 

studied the subject very closely as applied to in- 
terior decoration and has a lot of short cuts that 
are more than interesting in value. 

For example, when he receives a bill he files 
it and retains it and pays by check, up in the 
corner of which is printed the date of the bill, 
amount and discount. He has adopted the sys- 
tem because in that way he always has his bills 
on file and runs no risk of losing them, by send- 
ing them with check on payment. 

If Mr. Jones, a customer, writes to Mr. 
Whybrow and wants to know about recovering 
a chair bought some years before, a card index 
discloses under the heading “Chair,” and the 
sub-heading “Jones,” the details of every chair 
that ever was made for Jones: Frame, Ital. Ren. ; 
Covered, No. 420 Tapestry; From, S. & R.; 
Price, L. D. C. If the inquiry is for an interior 
or a plan, it is also classified by a card system 
and can be located in a minute’s notice. Not only 
are photographs, sketches and blueprints classi- 
fied, but examples of wood-trims and ornaments 
are likewise classified. 

One good follow-up idea is carried out rather 
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successfully with a card index box. If a job is 
promised for a certain date, the man’s name and 
the number of the job is classified “under this 
date, the cards being arranged from January 1 
to December 31—365 cards, so that one may al- 
ways be confronted by the responsibilities of the 
day by referring at any time to the cards. 





OLIVER & KAUFMAN REMOVAL. 

LIVER & KAUFMAN are expecting to be 

in their new premises, 33 East Twentieth 
Street, about February 1. They are, at the 
present time holding a pre-removal sale. 

On Twentieth Street the firm will have the 
ground floor, second floor and basement, each 
floor containing in the neighborhood of 2,000 
square feet. The windows on the ground floor 
and second floor give opportunity for display and 
it is the intention of the firm to fit their new quar- 
ters up to handle their growing trade with greater 
convenience to themselves and their customers. 

New stocks will be on hand and larger plans 
are projected for the development of this young 
but aggressive concern. 





MAGEE-LAFLIN MFG. CO. NOW ON 
LEONARD STREET. 
O* JANUARY 1, the Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co. 
removed to 57 Leonard Street, where they 
have larger quarters for the display of their con- 
vertings of cotton goods in upholstery and dress 
goods lines. 

































































PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


(Continued from page 74.) 

Richard Lauxen, of the well known firm of 
Lauxen & Catts, Stockton, Cal., passed away in 
that city, on December 6, following a long illness 
and an operation to save his life. He was born 
near Coblenz, Germany, and came to the United 
States at the age of sixteen years. 

Samuel N. Rucker, well known furniture 
dealer of San Francisco, passed away at his coun- 
try home, near Saratoga, on December 26, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. When he 
retired from business six months ago he was 
president of the California Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association and vice-president of the 
National Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association. 
He was born at San Jose,:Cal., in 1862, and at 
the age of twenty-three years was made a member 
of the State Legislature, becoming Mayor of his 
native city four years later. T. A. CHurRcH. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN TO MOVE 
UPTOWN. 
(Continued from page 79.) 
May 1. The tenants are served by ten electric 
elevators, tuned up to a speed of 650 feet per 
minute. 

Plans for the arrangement of Stroheim & 
Romann’s quarters are now in the hands of the 
architects. The Fifth Avenue front will be all 
offices and showrooms. Six private rooms are 
being built for the display of materials and for 
the handling of individual trade. 


OBITUARY 





JESSIE L. IVORY. 

HE many friends of Miss Jessie L. Ivory will 

be grieved to learn of her death on January 2. 
Miss Ivory came to New York as a young girl 
and attended the New York School of Applied 
Design from which she graduated with high 
honors. She immediately went into business for 
herself doing china painting and the decorating 
of furniture. She was highly successful and en- 
joyed a large clientele. She was buried on Janu- 
ary 5 at Adams, N. Y. 


WM. T. HAYWARD. 
M. T. HAYWARD, formerly president of 
the J. C. Wemple Co. which went out 
of business some two years ago, died suddenly 
December 18, at the age of sixty-four. Mr. Hay- 
ward entered the window shade business about 





thirty-five years ago, when he bought out the in- 
terest of genial old Dan Connell, the partner of 
J. C. Wemple. The firm, at that time, was the 
most prominent one in the window shade busi- 
ness and after the retirement of Mr. Connell was 
conducted by Alonzo Wemple, the son of the 
founder, and Mr. Hayward. After three or four 
years Mr. Wemple retired and Mr. Hayward con- 
ducted the business up to the time of its failure. 
The deceased was of a genial and affable dispo- 
sition and highly respected by the trade. He is 
survived by his widow, Martha A. Wemple Hay- 
ward, and three sons. 


CORNELIUS D. VAN BUSKIRK. 
EMBERS of the upholstery and decorative 
trades will read ‘with regret of the death of 


‘Cornelius D. Van Buskirk, for over thirty years 


cashier for J. H. Thorp & Co. 

Mr. Van Buskirk died on Christmas at the 
age of seventy-nine. He was born in Tenafly, 
N. J., on September 23, 1842, and from the time 
he became associated with J. H. Thorp & Co., he 
made innumerable friends, not only among his 
associates but among out-of-town buyers as well. 
He is survived by one brother and two nieces. 


FRANK W. COOMBS. 

T THE end of last month, Frank W. 

Coombs, vice-president and a director of the 
Jordan-Marsh Co., died suddenly at his home, 53 
Howard Street, Norwood, Mass. He was fifty- 
two years old. Mr. Coombs has been with the 
Jordan-Marsh Co. since graduating from high 
school. He successively filled the positions of 
cash boy, salesman, buyer, and general merchan- 
dise manager. 

ALFRED T. LEWARD. 

LFRED T. LEWARD died at his residence, 

180 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, January 10. 
The deceased was seventy-two years of agé and 
was formerly a partner of C. Weinberg & Co., 
upholstery trimming manufacturers. 


EDWARD T. HILLYER. 
DWARD T. HILLYER, who died in New 
York, December 15, was formerly a jobber of 
upholstery goods and familiar to many in the 
trade twenty-five years ago. 


JOHN J. FRIEL. 

OHN J. FRIEL, for many years in the furni- 
J ture, carpet and upholstery business on Third 
Avenue, New 
seventy-five. 


York, died last month, aged 
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GEORGE B. ALMS. 
EORGE B. ALMS, who retired as secretary 
of the Alms & Doepke Co. less than a 
year ago, died recently at his home. Mr. Alms 
was fifty-five years old and one of the best known 
dry goods merchants in the Middle West. He is 
survived by a widow and daughter. 


SIMON WOLF. 

IMON WOLF, senior member of the firm of 

Wolf, Wile & Co., of Lexington, Ky., and one 
of the leading dry goods merchants of the state, 
died recently in Germany. 


WALTER K. BIGELOW. 

ALTER K. BIGELOW, president of Almy, 

Bigelow & Washburn, Inc., of Salem, Bev- 
erley and Gloucester, Mass., died recently. at his 
home in Salem in his eighty-first year. Mr. 
Bigelow had a brilliant career as a merchant and 
was a pioneer in the dry goods business in the 
East. At the time of his death he was one of 
the oldest active merchants in New England. He 
is survived by a daughter and two grandchildren. 


PETER WATT. 

ETER WATT, president of Watt & Shand, 

died recently at the age of seventy-one. With 
the late James Shand, Mr. Watt established a 
department store in Lancaster, Pa., some forty 
years ago. Today the store is one of the largest 
in Lancaster. The deceased is survived by a 
widow, three sons and three daughters. 


WALTER CALLENDER. 
ALTER CALLENDER, one of the found- 
ers of the Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
Co., which operates the Boston Store, one of the 
largest department stores in Providence, recently 
died in his eighty-eighth year. Besides his con- 
nection with the dry goods business the deceased 
had many other interests in the city where he had 
lived for many years. 


JOHN BLACKBURN BOYD. 

OHN BLACKBURN BOYD, one of the oldest 

carpet men in Pennsylvania, died on November 
30. Mr. Boyd was well known in the New York 
trade. He is survived by a widow. 


FERDINAND VEITH. 
N DECEMBER 12, after a long illness, 
Ferdinand Veith, senior member of the firm 
of F. Veith & Co., lace manufacturers of Brook- 
lyn, died at his home in that city. Mr. Veith was 
sixty-eight years old. He was born in Berne, 
Switzerland and came to this country about forty 
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years ago. He is survived by a widow and a son 
who has had active charge of the business since 
the beginning of his father’s illness. 















Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN for Western 
territory; established line of artificial silk novelties. 
Must have sold the best department stores and jobbing 
trade. When making application give full particulars 
as to experience, etc.; correspondence will be held 
strictly confidential. Address “Department Stores,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT UPHOLSTERY BUYER. 
A large department store to receive applications from 
ambitious young men who are capable of selling up- 
holsteries, draperies, curtains, etc., to a high class trade. 
One with experience as assistant buyer will be given 
the preference. Replies treated in strictest confidence. 
Write, stating age, experience. and salary expected, to 
Superintendent, McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VELOURS AND VELVETS—Manufacturers’ agent 
calling on furniture manufacturers in Canada desires 
agency for mill manufacturing velours and_plushes. 
Have good connection with whole trade. E. Woeller. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 














POSITION WANTED as manager of wall paper 
store or in department store. Age 33, married; $2,000 

a year; fifteen years experience. Address “Reliable,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT—by mutual consent 
the partnership existing between C. J. Hilgers and W. 

W. Hills, known as Hilgers and Hills, at 548 Pacific 

Building, San Francisco, Cal., is, on and after January 

3, 1922, dissolved. 

MILL LINES WANTED FOR CANADA—General 
upholstery and drapery lines. Have good connection. 

E. Woeller, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 

MAN who can sell wall paper and do other things 
around a paint and wall paper store. The Builders 

Shop, Birmingham, Mich. 

WANTED—FIRST CLASS DESIGNER with wide 
experience on French Wilton and Body Brussels. We 

require one who is capable of producing high grade 

work. Apply, giving full particulars in first letter, to 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Shuttleworth Bros. Co., 
Branch, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN to take 


complete charge of drapery and upholstery work room. 
Must be familiar with high class work in all its branches. 
Location Middle West. Address “Experience,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED with established following 
among large department stores and jobbers outside of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut to carry a 
drapery and upholstery piece goods line. Also mill ac- 
count on wash goods and dress goods, on profit sharing 
basis. Address “Mills,” care The Upholsterer. 
LOCAL SALESMAN for the following territories: 
Middle West, Far West, Coast, and South. Handle 
period mirrors, etc., on a commission basis. State ex- 
perience. L. D. Place & Co., Inc., 352-62 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City. 
BUYER OF DRAPERIES with a successful record 
wishes to make a change. Capable manager and busi- 
ness builder; also has a knowledge of rugs; will start 
at $200 a month. Address “Successful,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry a good line of silk 
lamp shades, liberal commission. Write “Liberal Com- 
mission,” care The Upholsterer. 
CREDIT MAN and office manager thoroughly experi- 
enced in every detail of office and business routine 
seeks change of position. Highest references. Address 
“Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE would like to hear from responsible men and women 
capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique and 
modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
SPACE TO LET—Twenty-second Street within a few 
feet of Fifth Avenue, New York, at a very reasonable 
rate. Width 26 feet, depth 15 feet, 7 windows. Address 
“Reasonable,” care The Upholsterer. 
A SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN with record of ten 
years in one house and seven in another, desires a 
first class line to sell best drapery buyers in Chicago 
and North West; highest credentials. Address “H. L. 
G.,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER WANTED—Capable of estimating 
and managing a growing shop; good, all-round young 
man familiar with decorative trade, draperies, etc. In- 
side and outside work ; steady position with excellent 
future. Address “Excellent,” care The Upholsterer. 
PORELADY WANTED—Upholstery shop; familiar 
with valances, heavy curtains, casements and nets, to 
take charge of newly organized shop. Address “Fore- 
lady,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE are planning the addition of a new rug and carpet 
department. Position now open to a man experienced 
in buying carpets, rugs and draperies. Wisconsin city 
of 45,000. State age, married or single, experience and 
salary expected. Address Alexander Kornhauser Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN of ability as 
partner by manufacturer of draperies. Address 
French Model Curtain Co., 561 West One Hundred and 
Seventy-ninth Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN WANTED to represent a prominent trim- 
ming house in Boston and New England, one having 
knowledge of the line and of the trade, the line to be 
carried on a commission basis. A man representing a 
kindred line can handle this to advantage. Address 
“Prominent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN traveling Pacific Coast territory seven 
years is open for a converter’s line of scrims and 
marquisettes, also line of novelty curtains. Address 
“Marquisettes,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER of drapery de- 
partment. Have had experience as assistant buyer 
and interior decorative selling. Can handle sales- 
people and get results. Am interested only in depart- 
ments catering to good trade. Salary to start $3,500. 
Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION by first class decorator and 
paper hanger specialist by the year. Understand wall 
paper thoroughly, buying, selling or hanging. State 
price you would pay for one who could make good. 
References or bonds if necessary. Address “Specialist,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FOR CASH, Sanborn’s Wall Paper; 
Lyon’s Colonial Furniture; Latham’s English Homes 
and other books and magazines on furniture, art, deco- 
ration. Samuel Dauber, 1351 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, 


SITUATION WANTED-—Young man, 24, would like 
to connect with manufacturer in upholstery line. 
Seven years experience. Have also traveled. Address 
“Energetic,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as manager of drapery and 
upholstery workrooms. Can direct high-class work 
in all details and handle large number of workers. Now 
employed ; wish to make change. Address “High Class,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN wanted for good line of Irish Point cur- 
tains, also marquisette curtains and piece goods, on 
commission basis, for Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 
Middle West. F. Veith & Co., Inc., 275 Miller Av., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
BUYER of upholstery and draperies, twelve years re- 
tail, fourteen years’ wholesale experience, desires posi- 
tion. Address “Retail or Wholesale,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 





PROMINENT CONVERTER of cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics desires experienced salesmen 
for Middle West and Southern territories. This 
is a strong line and offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to men with large personal following in this 
trade. Full information required. Confidential. 
Address “M. W. S.,” care The Upholsterer. © 








MANUFACTURER—ATTENTION! 


Live organization headed by a peppy 

experienced individual is open at this 

time to represent manufacturer of 

velours and tapestry for New York 

or New England or the West. Results 

guaranteed. 

Address ‘“‘Live Organization,”’ 
care of The Upholsterer, 

373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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